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Statistical evidence indicated that less than 5 per cent of pilots
with highest aptitude-test scores were eliminated, while almost 80 per
cent of lowest aptitude scores were eliminated (see Table 181).
MAJOR PEOBLEMS IN CLASSIFICATION AND ASSIGNMENT
Unfortunately, not all men inducted were capable of ready classi-
fication and assignment. As indicated earlier, illiterates, if they were
reasonably intelligent, were inducted. Men with histories of psy-
chosis, prepsychotic tendencies, psychopathy, cnuresis, immaturity, or
psychoneuroses sometimes slipped through the induction screening
(and some made valuable soldiers). Some who had shown previously
no obvious traits of maladjustments broke under the strains of Army
life. All these complicated the work of fitting men into most suitable
military jobs. Those who proved incapable of adjustment were
discharged as unsuited for training. Many were placed in special
training units, developmental battalions, rehabilitation centers or
similar training commands that combined military training, academic
training, and psychotherapy.
The Special Training Unit in the Army was designed to bring
educationally, physically, or emotionally handicapped men to a high
enough level to absorb necessary training and perform certain Army
jobs. As described by Seidenfeld, these units conditioned many men
for soldiering.1
Within the military services there are a sizable number of men who are
moderately physically handicapped, some who are on the dull side mentally,
and still others whose learning is retarded due to lack of acquaintance with
the English language. Such men, however, are capable of giving a great deal
of useful military service provided they are trained to execute the duties
assigned to them. This means that each man in these categories must be
given some specialised form of training prior to, or concurrent with, his regular
military instruction. Obviously, such training requires more time than
normally allocated to basic military instruction within the Army, This addi-
tional time for training and the special program of instruction is provided by
the establishment of an educational program designed specifically for Special
Training Units. Men assigned to such units, in addition and prior to regular
training, take from eight to thirteen weeks special training during which half-
time is devoted to academic instruction in the fundamental subjects of read-
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and the remaining half to that instruction in the
basic military subjects. * , . The evidence indicates that with present
techniques about 95 per cent of all men sent to special training successfully
complete their instruction and go on to regular training*
1 Seidenfeld, Morton A., Lt. Col, AGD, The Special Training Units of the
Army, Psychol Bull, 1943, 40, 279-281,